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LOS ANGELES NOVEMBER, 1898. 


IN OLD MANILA. 


BY JUAN DEL RIO. 


HE Philippine Islands were discovered March 
12, 1521, by the great Portuguese navigator 
(sailing under the banner of Spain) Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, as we call him, in the voyage 
which discovered Cape Horn and the Straits 
of Magellan, and just before he was killed by 
the barbarians of Cebi. His lieutenant, Se- 
bastian de Elcano, continued the voyage until 
_ be had encircled the globe, for the first time 
, in its history. Magellan named the islands 
San Lazaro—St. Lazarus. 
The colonization of the islands began in 
1565, when Miguel Lopez de Legaspi took 
possession of them for Spain. He first (in 
1567) called them the Philippines—after Phillip 
II—and founded Manila, the capital, in 1571. 
The Philippine Islands are about 1400 in number. They 
are occupied mostly by barbarous tribes. Comparatively little 
is known of their geography to this day, so uncivilized are 
most of them. The total population is estimated at eight to 
ten millions, of whom an overwhelming majority are Indians. 
At least thirty aboriginal languages are spoken—which gives 
some idea of the utter non-civilization of the archipelago. 
Over two million Filipinos speak the Visaya tongue; a mil- 
lion and a half the Tagalog ; half a million the Cebi. There 
is also a considerable element, in the Spanish towns, of Malays 
and other half civilized peoples. Manila alone has 30,000 
Chinese. The Tagal Indians form a very great majority of the 
population of the capital. 
The chief island of the group, Luzon—on the western side 
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ON THE BEACH AT CAVITE. 


OLD MANILA. 


CALIFORNIA TROOPS DISEMBARKING AT CAVITE. 


of which Manila stands about midway—is over 350 miles long. 
Its area is something like 40,000 square miles, of which area 
the United States has seized and now controls about the four 
hundredth part. Mindanao, the next largest of the islands, has 
perhaps half the area of Luzon. 


Manila, the ancient capital, from which the galleons sailed 
yearly to Mexico—frequently gobbled by the English pirates 
who preyed on that inoffensive commerce for more than a cen- 
tury—has had a romantic history which cannot be detailed 
here. It is a charming and picturesque city, in which the old 
has not yet been elbowed out—though the electric light and 
the horse car and an English railroad 100 miles long have 
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come in to companion the architecture of a bygone day. Its 
ancient splendors are rusty—as most things Spanish have be- 
come since the day when Spain was the most superb and the 
most enterprising of nations; before she had been bled and 
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corrupted by her colonies. A century and a half ago that 
world-wide and observant traveler Father Pedro Murillo Ve- 
larde wrote of Manila as ‘‘the proudest and most magnificent 
city of the Orient.’’ His ‘‘ History of the Philippines’ 
(in Spanish, of course), a beautiful piece of typography, was 
printed in the city of Manilain 1749. So handsome a piece of 
book-making had never been done in the United States until 
the present century was some decades old. 

Though in so huge an archipelago there are many varieties 
of climate, the whole Philippine group—lying between China 
and Borneo—is to be classed as tropical. The chief products 
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are tobacco, coffee, sugar-cane, rice, hemp and other hot- 
country staples. 

Of the Manila of to-day, the following paragraphs from 
letters by Brig. Gen. Harrison Gray Otis are instructive : 


The most striking thing to an American visitor in Manila for the first 
time is the quaintness and air of past grandeur that pervades the old 
city. To pass through the massive gate that pierces the great moss 
covered wall surrounding the town is like stepping back into the age of 
feudalism—an age so different from our own that everything connected 
with it seems strange and picturesque. 

The city of Manila, founded over three hundred years ago, lies on 

















IN OFD MAMNITA. 


UN.OLD MANILA. 


CORREGIDOR ISLAND, AT ENTRANCE TO MANILA BAY. 


two sides of the Pasig river, a stream of about one hundred yards in 
width, navigable for light-draft craft, and spanned by three bridges. On 
the left bank of this river lies the old portion of the town, known as 
the walled city, surrounded by its ancient fortifications and solid 
masonry which still shows evidences of great strength despite the rav- 
ages of time and earthquakes. Within these walls are the official build- 
ings, the great cathedral, and numerous other public edifices. On the 
right bank, opposite the old portion of the town, runs the Escolta, or 
principal street, on which are situated the shops and bazars. The cafés 
and stores of this thoroughfare are animated with a great throng of 
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the residence district is less crowded and where there is more foliage to 
ameliorate the heat, although the streets are very narrow, varying from 
twenty-five to forty feet in width. 

A striking example of the sumptuously built and furnished official 
residences of the old type is the former dwelling of the Spanish Admiral 
situated on the river bank a short distance from the Governor-General’s 
palace. The edifice isof solid and imposing appearance, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens, brilliant with rare plants and blooming flowers. On 
one side of the residence a descent is made from the upper story to the 
water’s edge, that the occupants may go and come in their launch with 
perfect ease. 

The native quarters are largely located by themselves, although the 
high-peaked roef of a grass hut is often seen standing beside a preten- 


CAPT. FILLMER AND HIS MEN (!ST CAL.) IN THE TRENCHES 
AT MANILA. 


tious European structure. The fashionable promenade of Manila is 
along the bay front, where all classes gather in the evening to drive, 
walk or lounge. From this promenade the beautiful bay affords a fas- 
cinating picture with its burden of foreign and domestic craft. Here 
war and merchant vessels of all nations are crowded together, while 
queer little native boats and the peculiar Spanish steam casco ply be- 
tween the shore and the larger ships, presenting a scene of varying inter- 
est and activity. 

The natives, as seen in the city are generally small, with slight bodies 
and small limbs. The women are bony and hollow chested, but often 
possess smiling and intelligent faces. Their garb is scant, although not 
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objectionably so, and consists of a waist of some gauzy, colored goods, 
with a skirt reaching about to the knees. These women are great cigar 
smokers, and even small children indulge in cigarettes. 

The usual beast of burden in the Philippines is the domesticated buf- 
falo, a short, heavy beast of the color of a mouse, and with the hide of a 
rhinoceros. Mostof the transportation in the city, however, is done by 
Chinese coolies, who work in pairs, and carry great bundles of pro- 
visions, household goods, and other articles swung between them on a 
long pole. 

On a peninsula immediately across the bay from Manila lies the curi- 
eus old town of Cavite ; a place of absorbing interest with its historic 
buildings, arsenal, navy yard, and monastery. Here are the moss and 
vine-covered walls along the water front against which insurgent prison- 
ers were executed, and upon which can still be found numberless bullet 
marks; here old caunon are mounted which seem to have been treated 
with so much contempt that they have neither been spiked by their 
former owners nor displaced by their recent captors—some of them old, 
mouldy Long-Toms, covered with verdigris and possessing calibres 
which appear to measure sixty pounds—and a little distance away the 
late Comandante-General’s palace rears its massive walls. This build- 
ing, now the headquarters of Gen. Anderson, is of antique design, with 
numerous spacious windows protected by heavy latticed shutters, and a 
red tiled roof, while the courts are floored alternately with brick, ce- 
ment, stone and tiles, in plain and parquet patterns. The exteriors and 
interiors are white, with cornices of light blue, yellow, and other col- 
ors, the whole structure impressing one with an idea of amplitude, 
massiveness and comfort, although it is at present much out of repair. 

About the building are fine grounds with flowing fountains, pretty 
lawns, and luxuriant shade trees, of varieties peculiar to the tropics. 
The frequent rains and cool breeze which blows through the trees keep 
the place fresh, cool and habitable. But in the town proper, which 
once contained nearly 20,000 inhabitants, are to be seen the most char- 
acteristic sights, the streets being especially interesting. The strange 
signs ; the confusion of natives, Americans and Spaniards; the fruit 
peddlers squatted by the wayside; and the soldiers of the different 
branches of the service—infantrymen, cavalrymen, Red Cross men, all 
in their many-colored trappings—form a rare feast of life and variety to 
the eye of the observer. 

This queer little stronghold of old-time ideas and customs has at last 
surrendered to the progressive influence of the New World, and has 
emerged from the past into the present; but it is to be hoped that mod- 
ern plainness will not entirely supplant medieval picturesqueness in 
these old Spanish settlements. 


FROM HAWAII. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE trip of the United States Commissioners to Hawaii 
and around the islands, in order to see for themselves 
the general sentiment of the natives and to enlighten 

the people in regard to the new territorial government, was one 
round of festivity. Each place visited appeared to vie with 
the others in showing a lavish hospitality that made the visitors 
wonder how such results could be achieved so far from a great 
city. The natives showed much interest in the speeches of 
Senators Cullom and Morgan, Representative Hitt and Judge: 
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Frear ; but they betrayed far more interest in the movements of 
the ex-Queen who accompanied the party during the greater 
part of the journey. Her object in joining the Commissioners 
was evidently to have an opportunity to meet them informally 
and to show them in what regard she was held by the natives. 
She created a very favorable impression on the Commissioners 
by her modesty and her fairness; and certainly the natives in 
all the places visited showed that they still retained their old 
feelings of allegiance and regarded her as their ruler though 
she had been deposed. One of the great results of the trip was 
the enforcement upon the natives of the fact that the monarchy 
was dead and that there was no hope of its resuscitation. 

Among the natives there seemed to be a general idea that 
annexation was merely a temporary political device, and that 

the royalists would once more come into power when American 

statesmen grew tired of the novelty of a m'* ocean territory. 

Senator Cullom settled all doubts on the aint by the most 
emphatic statements that annexation wass rmanent, and tha 

whatever might be the solution of the hilippine problem 

Hawaii would henceforth remain under the American flag. 


Hosolulu, Sept. 2, 1898. 


Morgan at loft of the host 
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BY CHARLES A KEELER. 


MONG the coast valleys and lower mountain ranges of Northern 

OF California flourishes the peerless redwood tree, second only to 
the big tree of the Sierra Nevada valleys. In the more north- 

ern portions of the range it grows in vast forests, but in Sonoma county, 
and thence southward to San Francisco Bay, and below, its domain is 
invaded by the oaks, madrofio, manzanita, and chaparral. In this re- 
gion during the midsummer season, when the fog hangs in an almost 
perpetual curtain over San Francisco Bay and the land adjacent to it, it 
is a delight to slip away among the secluded redwood groves and see 
what the birds are about — to lie in the dark shade of foliage and watch 
the play of life in the branches overhead —to stand by a stream where 
a mother sandpiper is leading her nimble young along the pebbled shore, 
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and where the trout flashes in the silver stream 
as the kingfisher, with ominous rattle, flies 
overhead. Here all is beautiful! The sunlight 
filtering through the tracery of drooping 
boughs is transmuted toa flaming rose color, 
glowing amid the cool greens and the purple 
shadows that invest it. 

Away up in the top of a dead limb a Califor- 
nia woodpecker is cheerily rapping away, while 

a pine squirrel scampers gaily up the 

trunk, chattering shrilly as he frisks 

over the rough bark. We catch the 

& infection of joyousness from the 

«> light-hearted creatures, and feel that 

. we have come to participate in a sum- 

ig mer revelry. From a mass of poison 

oak in a little ravine below, a jack 

rabbit, with long erect ears, bounds 

over the open mountain side into the 

nearest covert. A gray squirrel whisks 

his beautiful long tail at us as we pass, 

and barks as if he had a bone in his 

CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER. throat. Far and near the birds are 

busy in the happy toil of rearing a 

family ; and many of their human cousins could learn a lesson from 
their devotion and discipline. 

Let us roam the winding trails together with great caution, for a care- 
less step or the snapping of a twig will make a solitude where an in- 
stant before was a medley of animated life. One of the first notes to 
attract our attention in these vast forest halls is the high, nervous chat- 
tering of a band of chickadees, and we find no difficulty in gaining a 
very close view of the restless little birds, clinging head downward to 
the redwood sprays more than half the time, alert and animated, con- 
tinually uttering their chick-a-de-de-de, and acting as if the whole forest 
were theirs. The red-backed chickadee of California is a somewhat 
more showy bird than its Eastern quaker cousin, with its cap of brown- 
ish black, its coat and vest of chestnut red, its black cravat and immacn- 
late shirt front. It is a happy, companionable little fellow, chattering to 
its family light-heartedly amid the illimitable wastes of the forest. 

The Western house wren is another familiar friend of our redwood 
rambles, With the exception of a shade of difference in the color, it is 
the same blithe bird that builds in countless wren boxes and nooks 
about gardens and farm yards throughout the Eastern States. Here it 
does not penetrate the redwood pastures as does the chickadee, but pre- 
fers the edges of the forest, singing its merry song amid the tangled 
shrubbery. The harsh clatter of one of these birds attracts us to a 
blackberry bush, where the busy little fellow is bustling and bobbing 
about with erect tail and quivering wings. Remain quiet for a moment 
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and his loud chatter subsides to a low crooning, as he flits about the 
dead underbrush, picking up a stray insect here and there on the bark, 
and occasionally breaking out into his liquid, melodious, happy-go-lucky 
song. Near at hand the blue-fronted jay is sounding his succession of 
loud, short, slightly harsh notes, occasionally varied by a harsh, peevish, 
emphatic squeak. Impudent fellow that he is, with his elegant plumage 
and beautiful crest, he may well feel his independence in these far- 
reaching forests of primeval grandeur, where the dainty hoof-print of 
the deer is more familiar than the step of man. 

Here also, for the first time, I discovered the pine finch in its native 
home. I was first attracted by a curious 
little attempt at a song which I imagined 
was the work of a young goldfinch that had 

not yet learned the les- 
son. It was so poor an 
apology for bird music, 
and yet so earnest,as to 
be almost grotesque. 
A short search 
in the red- 
woods reveal- 


which proved to be a male pine finch 

pouring forth his love song. To the 

ears of his devoted spouse it was no 

doubt sweeter far than the melodious 
tones of the thrush, and so, I trust, it served every purpose in sweeten- 
ing these two fair lives. 

Perhaps the most interesting of our redwood birds are the woodpeck- 
ers. Theit lives are so completely apart from the rest of the bird world 
that they seem to dwell in a realm of their own. They are inhabitants 
of the bark of the trees, and from morning to night devote themselves 
to exploring its every cranny and crevice. Note their strong spear 
beaks; their stiff pointed tails with which to brace themselves against 
the tree trunk ; their toes, two in front and two behind, to give them a 
firmer hold in climbing ; their thin necks, and bright, alert eyes. What 
a wonderful adaptation of structure to environment! With sharp, 
nervous, decisive blows the woodpecker hammers the bark to which he 
clings. Soon the insect for which he has been probing is dislodged. 
Quick as a flash the long slender tongue, which is tucked away as far 
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around as the back of the head, is darted out, and the unlucky grub is 
impaled upon the barbed tip. 

There is one of our woodpeckers, and this the commonest species found 
among our redwoods, which has become famous the world over from its 
curious habit of storing acorns in the trunks of trees. A dead redwood 
is the favorite receptacle for its store, and I have seen trees of this sort 
as completely riddled from top to bottom with acorn holes as if filled 
with a charge of grape shot. When the acorns are in proper condition, 
the birds will bore holes in the red woods selected for the purpose, and 
flying off to the oak trees, return with an acorn of just sufficient size to 
be firmly lodged in the receptacle prepared. In this manner an entire 
tree may be filled, but for what purpose observers do not seem to have 
determined fully. The general opinion is that acorns will in time rot 
and accumulate insects, thus furnishing a ready food supply for these 
far-seeing providers. It is, nevertheless, difficult to understand why 
this particular species, living as it does in a land of unremitting plenty, 
should have developed this habit, while other woodpeckers in more 
rigorous climates neglect to make similar provision for the future. 

This interesting bird should be more generally known, as it is so con- 
spicuous in its dress and habits, so generally distributed and abundant 
throughout the State of California, and so famous among scientists 
for its singular habit. Its head is surmounted with a cap of flaming 
scarlet. It back is a dark glossy blue-black, the same color appearing 
on the breast also. Its under parts, with the above exception, are white, 
tinged with sulphur yellow, while a patch of pure white appears on the 
wings and rump. The note of the California woodpecker is a loud 
ka-rac’-ka, ka-vac’-ka, ka-rac’-ka, although its most familiar call is the 
resonant rapping on the dead limb, which may be heard at a surprisingly 
long distance in the forest silence. 

Other woodpeckers there are in these far-reaching wildernesses of forest 
land—the great log cock, with one exception the largest American rep- 
resentative of his family, the more humbly attired Harris’s woodpecker, 
adorned with only a dash of scarlet on the back of his head, and other- 
wise black and white; and at times the little Gairdner’s woodpecker, 
his counterpart in miniature. 

There is another bird which, if we are attentive in our redwood ram- 

»les, we shall be sure to meet, which in habits is somewhat like a wood- 
pecker, although the little fellow is not more than half the size of the 
smallest of that tribe. Its manners are much less animated as it quietly 
creeps about the great redwood trunks, uttering a low, faint, lisping 
monosyllable. It is the Western brown creeper, a bird more nearly re- 
lated to the kinglets and wrens than to the woodpeckers, despite its 
habit of climbing about the bark. Its bill is too curved and slender for 
boring holes, so the little fellow contents himself wtth such insect food 
as he can pick up in the crevices of the bark. A sharp eye is necessary 
to detect this pigmy of a bird, as its beck is streaked with brown and 
gray in perfect harmony with the tree trunk. So perfectly do its colors 
blend with its surroundings that I have sometimes been unable to dis- 





tinguish the bird when looking 
directly at it, at the distance of a few 
yards. 

Of all the California birds the West- 
ern tanager is perhaps the most bril- 
liant. It is a quiet, retiring species, 
although not especially shy, and even 
ventures out 
of the seciu- 
sion of the for- 
est, at times, 
to sun itself 
on some ad- 
jacent fence- 
post. The 
general im- 
pression is of 
a golden bird 
with a scarlet 
head and 
black wings 
and tail. 

There is some- 

thing wonder- 

fully beautiful 

about this 

quiet, unas- 

suming bird, 

so richly en- 

dowed by BLUE-FRONTED JAY. 

nature, and 

yet so indifferent to its charms as to conceal them in the 
seclusion of the limitless forest, like some rare shellin 
the depths of the sea. 

I cannot think of the redwoods without recalling a host of beautiful 
birds that tenant them—the exquisite violet-green swallow, the shy 
wood-pewee with its sad, sweet strain, the warbling vireo and the im- 
perial thrush. Evening brings its own wonders, when the bats fly 
mysteriously out of the gloom, and the chimney swifts, with fluttering 
cork-screw flight, come winging above us with their chattering calls. 
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A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bols. 
Author of “The Shield of the Fleur-de-lis,’ “A Modern Pagan,” “Columbus and 
Beatriz," “Martha Corey,’ etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 


OROTHEA had entered with enthusiasm 
upon heraunt’s work of philanthropy among 
the Indians. Without this outlet, life at 

Casa Blanca would have been monotonous. 

One morning she descended the hill while the 
fog still hung like a silver mantle upon the shoul- 
ders of the mountain, and the quail were calling in 
the thickets where they had nested and taught 
their young to fly. She entered the open door of 

an adobe hut in which she was a frequent visitor, and she 
found, as always of late, both Antonio and his sister bent 
above a bed of blankets where a small child lay gasping its 
life away. Antonio sprang to his feet and met her with a bow 
and a sudden brightening of his dark eyes, while Marta raised 
her head and nodded solemnly. 

**The doctor was here again last evening; what did he say ?” 
asked Dorothea. 

“That it is only a question of a day or two,’’ replied An- 
tonio. ‘‘ We have watched through the night, for though I 
begged Marta to sleep she would not shut her eyes. Today I 
must go down to Hilton, but Felipe’s wife will come in to- 
night ; Marta must sleep or she will be ill.” 

**T will stay with her tonight,’’ said Dorothea. 

Antonio’s face glowed, and Marta, bending her head, began 
to weep silently. 

**It is what she has been wishing,” said Antonio, ‘‘that 
you should be with the child when he dies. Not even Mrs. 
Aguilar is such a comfort to her. She says that when little 
Fernando was well he would always laugh when you spoke to 
him. She thinks he can know you even now, and she will not 
let the Indian women so much as look at him. They are all 
angry with her about it. She says their wails frighten the 
child, and she will not adopt their remedies, since she has more 
faith in the doctor you have sent. What grieves her most is 
that Fernando has not been baptized. The priest comes here 
only once a year, sometimes not even that. He has not been 
here since the child was born, and though Mrs. Aguilar tells 
her that she herself, or good old Pedro, may baptize him in 
case of necessity, Marta fears that the child cannot be happy in 
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eternity unless the Church receives him in baptism. I am 
going to Hilton to telegraph the priest to come, but if he does 
not, you will try to comfort her, will you not ?’’ 

He looked lovingly at his sister, and she followed him with 
eyes of devotion while he said his farewells and left the hut. 

The grandmother came in soon after and bent to scrutinize 
the child. 

“Stand aside, Nana,’’ said Marta querulously, “‘ your 
shadow falls upon him. The doctor says he must have sun- 
light and air.” 

**But he can have neither here,” said Dorothea, who under- 
stood the Spanish that Marta used and answered her in it, 
while with Antonio she had spoken in English. ‘‘ Shall we not 
carry him out into the air, it is so fresh and fragrant now?’’ 

*“*No,’’ said Marta, ‘‘I will not leave the house. Here 
when people come I can shut my door upon them. Outside 
they would crowd about, and each would have some remedy 
for his illness. Old Diego is medicine-man, but he is so old 
that he has nearly lost his mind, and I have no faith in him. 
He wishes me to bind an amulet of eagle feathers tied to a stick 
upon him, and to grease him with the sacred rattlesnake oil. 
I would do it if I dared disobey the priest, who told me once 
that these amulets were the same as idols; but if Fernando dies 
all my people will tell me it is because I denied Diego, yet I 
would not dare to displease the priest—at least until the child 
is baptized.’’ 

The torture of Marta’s mind, hesitating between two oppos- 
ing beliefs, struck Dorothea as pathetic in the extreme, but 
she could not suggest any other consolation than the hope that 
the priest would come in time. 

Mrs Aguilar did not oppose her niece’s benevolent purpose 
to pass the night with Marta, and when the full moon rose 
Dorothea took her way by a little winding path behind the 
garden of Casa Blanca to the isolated corner where Marta’s 
hut stood in its tiny corn-patch. As she came from the shadow 
into the brilliant light, Burke, who had been standing at an 
angle of the path, advanced to meet her. 

“It is so long since I have seen you,’’ he said, offering his 
hand with a radiant smile. ‘‘ Your aunt quarreled with me 
about the lawsuit and almost forbade me her house. I should 
have risked her anger, however, if I had been here, but I have 
been at court in town.’’ 

“Your friends must have missed you greatly,’’ said 
Dorothea. 

‘* But you have not cared at all! Of course not, since I am 
only a new acquaintance to you; yet I cannot explain to you 
what you have become to me in the comparatively short time 
that I have known you. Lately I have thought of you con- 
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stantly, and have felt a certain anxiety, as if you were in a 
position where you needed my help—why, I can hardly tell. 
But I fear you do not find the society at Casa Blanca exactly 
congenial to you.’’ 

‘Society, if that means the Wilsons and their circle, has 
left me for the most part alone. I have exchanged a few formal 
calls.”’ 

‘I feel responsible for your disappointment in us,” said 
Burke, ‘‘for I told you that we were genial, warm-hearted 
people, who could be counted upon to be good neighbors ; 
and as a rule it is so in California, much more than else- 
where. The perpetual sunshine warms our souls. But this 
unfortunate lawsuit has set people by the ears. The Wilsons 
are angry with your aunt for her enthusiastic championship of 
the Indians, and they include you in that, I suppose.’’ 

“Their opinion is not of the slightest consequence to me,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘ As individual characters I consider Marta La- 
chusa and her brother vastly superior to the Wilsons.’’ 

** And you are going to watch tonight with Marta’s child,’’ 
said Burke gently. ‘‘Leonore, who cooks at the Wilson’s, 
told me that, and I lay in wait for you. I honor you for your 
warmth of heart, though I wish it did not carry you so far. 
You should not roam about at night alone. 

“IT am sure it is quite safe,” she answered. ‘‘ The Indians 
are peaceable and harmless. They know and like me.”’ 

‘They are harmless unless they are drunk,’’ said Burke. 
‘* That entirely transforms their character.’’ 

** And it is Mr. Jennings who sells them the liquor! Oh, 
Mr. Burke, I have seen so many unfortunate results of it! In- 
stead of bring a lawsuit to drive the Indians from their homes, 
you should be engaged in prosecuting that man.”’ 

“I wish it could be done,’’ he answered. -‘‘ He is my par- 
ticular dete noir.’’ 

Dorothea suddenly remembered her suspicion concerning 
Burke’s unforgotten attachment for Mr. Wilson’s eldest daugh- 
ter. 

**How beautiful the moonlight is,’’ Burke remarked. ‘‘Why 
is it that the moon seems made to shine for youthful lovers? 
I am no longer young, but still——’’ 

“Was that a snake?’’ cried Dorothea, as a black shadow 
glided sinuously across the path. 

**No doubt ; a harmless gopher snake, most likely. Are 
you afraid of them?’’ 

‘* Not as a rule,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but for some reason the sight 
of it made my blood run cold.”’ 

**The half light makes you nervous,’’he said. ‘‘ All terrors 
are more active by night than by day. As I wag saying, I had 
almost believed that I had grown too old for love. In youth 
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it comes to us as a vague and beautiful dream which touches 
the imagination more deeply than it doesthe heart. But when 
in middle life it comes upon a man like a sudden revelation, it 
is an imperious passion for which he would risk the world. 
Do you know, Dorothea, there are plants that send up stalk, 
bud, and blossom in asingle night? Do you believe that there 
are cases of love at first sight?”’ 

Dorothea’s heart beat fast. She half suspected that these 
were the words of a trifler, and an instinct of prudence verging 
upon fear led her to ignore them. 

“There is the light in Marta’s house,” she said. ‘‘ What a 
forlorn little place it is, half tumbled down, and without win- 
dows, no beds, no chairs. I wonder the people can be so pa- 
tient! There she sits all alone with a terrible fear. Is death 
always terrible, Mr. Burke ?’”’ 

** There are two great powers that rule this world. I ques- 
tion about one, and you about the other. But at your age, 
Dorothea, love should be nearer to you than death. Perhaps 
you will think over the answer to my question, and another 
that I mean some day to ask you?’’ 

Burke left her at Marta’s hut and returned by the way that 
he had come, feeling that he had shot an arrow into the air 
and doubting whether it would find the lodgment that he 
wished. 

CHAPTER X. 


Makers sat huddled upon the floor in the chiaroscuro of 

the candle beam invaded by the shadow of the narrow 
room. Her eyes were fixed in a terrible stare which the sight 
of Dorothea did not relieve. 

‘* What is it, Marta ?’’ she asked. 

‘*T am sure the priest will not come,’’ was the answer in the 
very accent of despair, “‘ and then my child, my innocent child, 
must suffer in fire forever.’’ 

“Oh, no, Marta, it is not true! The priest could not tell 
you that! You did not understand him. The dear Lord loves 
little children. He held them in His arms. He never could 
condemn an innocent thing. If He takes your child it will be 
safe with Him.” 

Dorothea sat upon the floor and held little Fernando in her 
arms. He opened his dull eyes and smiled into her face. 

‘* There, there !’’ said Marta, beginning to weep with joy, 
“it is the first sign of life he has given allday. It is a good 
omen. He will get well!” 

Dorothea remained still and rigid, hardly daring to breathe 
for fear of disturbing the soft slumber into which he now sank. 
Marta stretched her weary limbs beside her, and worn with 
long watching, herself fell asleep. 
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The hours dragged slowly. The moonlight waned and gave 
place to the first flush of dawn, and as the candle flared and 
sputtered in its socket Dorothea noticed a change in the child’s 
face. She had never seen death, but she recognized its pres- 
ence, and she woke Marta who started at a word. 

“Call Angela,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘ He will not live till 
the priest comes.” 

Marta ran distracted into the open air. In the moment of 
anguish she begged help of all she met. Old Diego was 
awakened and entreated to bring the amulet and the oil. 
Marta grovelled before her offended neighbors and begged them 
to come and wail with her that the evil spirits might be fright- 
ened away. She asked the prayers of the pious Pedro, and 
that he should bring his rosary and the blessed candles left 
over from the Easter services. 

They found Dorothea seated with an uplifted face, the dead 
child stretched upon her knees. 

‘*His breath went ina little sigh, Marta,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
do not be frightened. I baptized him with water from the olla 
just as I saw it was the last moment ; and I prayed to the dear 
Lord to receive him. He is as safe as if the priest had used 
the holy water and oil and salt and said every pape. Trust 
what I say.’ 


Later in the day Dorothea took a long walk over the hills. 
She could not rest within doors. The look in Marta’s eyes 
haunted her. She wanted time to think ; to let her little plum- 
met into the depths of that unknown sea on whose borders we 
all stand wondering. 

She sat down on the dry carpet of leaves beneath an oak 
tree, and leaning against a rock looked up at the sky where at 
a great height motionless cirrhus clouds had taken the shape of 
tall white lilies standing rank on rank, the asphodels of heaven. 
Watching them, her eyes grew heavy. By degrees her head 
sank lower, and in the stillness of the encompassing solitude 
she fell asleep. 


Antonio had returned from a fruitless errand. The priest 
could not come from his work in the city to this outlying 
quarter of his parish at an unaccustomed season simply because 
a young Indian child was dying. Antonio would have been 
surprised if he had prospered in his quest. He had gone 
with the sole intention of pleasing his sister, doubly endeared 
to him by their common care of Fernando, who had wound 
himself about his uncle’s heart. By one of those compensa- 
tions which underlie the evils of fate this child had been for a 
short time the sunlight of two lives. 

When Antonio reached the rancheria and heard that Fer- 
nando was dead he had no courage to meet his sister, so he 
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took his rifle and made his way up the hillside, following an 
unfrequented path; and so came in sight of Dorothea asleep 
beneath the oak. 

At the moment he stopped electrified by terror. Upon the 
sunwarmed rock, close to her head, a rattlesnake had coiled 
itself. Her hand moved in her sleep, and with a skirr the 
snake lifted its head to strike at its unconscious victim. 

Antonio raised his rifle. ‘‘ Pray God she does not waken !” 
he thought as he took aim and fired. The report roused Dor- 
othea, while a detached splinter of the rock slightly wounded 
her forehead. The snake had fallen headless upon the ground. 
Antonio, rifle in hand, rushed forward at her scream. 

**You have shot me!’’ she cried. ‘‘ How dared you fire so 
near me? How wickedly careless you have been!’’ and half 
sobbing with fright she wiped a few drops of blood from her 
forehead. 

Antonio bent over her to assure himself of the trivial nature 
of the wound ; then he picked up the rattlesnake and pointed 
to its severed neck. 

**It lay there on the rock,” he said, ‘‘ ten inches from your 
face. It was about to strike, and I shot its head off.’’ 

Dorothea sprang to her feet, and in the sudden reaction from 
her terror extended both hands in gratitude. 

“You shot it, Antonio, and saved my life! How can I 
thank you? How brave, how good, how clever you are! No 
one else could have done it !’’ 

She trembled with nervous excitement, as she stood looking 
down upon the mangled snake. She did not notice that An- 
tonio from excess of humility did not accept her offered hands. 

“It was hard,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but I knew I could not, must 
not fail. Too much was at stake.’’ 

“I can never, never thank you !’’ she repeated. 

“It is a joy to me, I need no thanks,’’ he answered. ‘‘ It 
gives me a reason to be glad that I have lived.’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


vo was working in an uplying field which command- 
ed a wide view of the mountains that lay naked and 
scarred beneath the dazzling sun. There was no glamour in 
the morning light. The chaparral was withered and dusty ; 
the flowers had faded from the mesas; but Antonio’s heart 
was glad as he worked. This was the nature which he loved. 
These rocky heights were more beautiful than wooded hills. 
The barren mesas were more satisfying to him than a velvet 
lawn. In such a scene the imagination is stirred by possibili- 
ties witheld, as a woman charms most who piques by her de- 
nials. 

He was grubbing grease-wood roots from stubborn ground. 
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Two antiquated oxen assisted in his work. The sweat started 
upon his forehead, and the animals panted at the task; but 
Antonio had no mind to complain of its difficulties. Ata dol- 
lar a day he felt well paid, and his fancies sang like birds with- 
in him. Supplementing every source of joy was the consci- 
ousness that he loved. It was a hopeless love, ‘‘the desire of 
the moth for the star ;’’ but happy in the very quality which 
raised it above the doubts and fears of passion, and rendered it 
invulnerable to rebuff. Antonio knew no wish as yet except 
that he might serve Dorothea, and the joy that set his pulses 
bounding was the consciousness that he had saved her life. 
She could never forget him. Every happiness which the 
years might bring her was bestowed by his hand. 

When the sun marked high noon, he unyoked his oxen and 
led them to rest in the shelter of a solitary oak, He threw 
barley hay upon the ground to them, and sat down to lunch on 
half a loaf of bread with water from his canteen, and thus 
refreshed began to meditate upon the problems of his life. 

He knew that he owed it to himself not to degenerate into a 
mere grubber of roots. Cincinnatus at the plow was Cincin- 
natus prepared to lead men. Antonio was ambitious for him- 
self and for his race. Since his return he had studied con- 
ditions at the reservation and had decided that his people 
needed a leader. They were Israelites waiting for their Moses. 
Poverty was their tyrant. Hewas notsure that they were pre- 
pared to accept him as their head, for with the loss of his for- 
tune he had lost prestige among them. The elders, moreover, 
suspected in him a lack of sympathy with the traditions of the 
past. With the younger men he had some influence, as one who 
had acquired a measure of that right for which all instinctively 
yearned—the right to think, and be, and act on a level with 
the white man. \ 

The annual election for Captain of the tribe was soon to be 
held. Antonio had offered himself for the office. He was 
wondering what he would do if elected ; how best to serve the 
interests of his people. The lawsuit decided in their favor (as 
in justice it must be) the coveted borax mine would be theirs. 
Intelligent management might so direct it as to remove forever 
the shadow of tamine that hung upon the reservation. Each 
man should have a common share and all should have enough. 
Then education must reach beyond the scope of the govern- 
ment school. A university should be founded, in which youth 
might be trained to the state required for intelligent citizenship, 
which could not always be denied his race. 

All these schemes might become realities if he possessed his 
millions. Now he recognized that they were only dreams. 
But as he yoked his oxen to the plow and resumed his work, 
he felt a joyous consciousness of power, and a belief that his 
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future could offer no more difficulty than the upturning of the 
gnarled and stubborn roots which were to furnish his employer 
with a store of winter fuel. 

At sunset, he took his fellow laborers to their well-earned 
rest, carefully watering them at the brook in the pasture before 
presenting himself at the ranch-house to receive his dollar; 
then he made his way home by a short cut through the chap- 
arral. The tough branches of the greasewood smote him, the 
manzanita tugged at his hair, and in more open spaces the 
white-sage brushed him closely, annointing him with its aro- 
matic scent, to which the black-sage and blue-curls added yet 
heavier perfumes as he plunged through the fragrant thickets 
which overspread the hillsides. 

At the foot of the hill near the school-house he come upon 
an agitated crowd, the center of which was a wagon wherein 
sat those older members of the tribe who had been summoned 
to town as witnesses and principals in the lawsuit. His heart 
bounded anxiously. 

“How did it go, José?’’ he cried, peering over inter- 
posing heads and shoulders. José recognized the voice and 
turned his head in sullen dispair. 

**Lost! Lost!’’ he replied ; and a groan followed the words; 
but before Antonio could continue, a new speaker took up the 
thread of an interrupted discourse. It was to him, and not to 
the dignitaries in the wagon, that the people were listening with 
that intensity which is more flattering than applause. 

‘*Who is he?’ asked Antonio of Felipe. 

**‘A newcomer, Marco by name,’’ was theanswer. ‘‘A clever 
man who will right our wrongs.’’ 

“A ranting demagogue,’’ commented Antonio uneasily. 

It was evident that interruption would be ineffectual. Mar- 
co’s was the tongue of the glib orator ready with specious 
arguments of the sort that dazzle ignorance. His premise was 
the fact, fondly believed (and founded upon history), that the 
land from horizon to horizon belonged to the Indians. His 
conclusion was that it was to be restored to them by the gov- 
ernment at Washington—that vast central power, as absolute 
and incomprehensible as the forces of nature—and the gist of 
the matter was that it was through him, Marco, the trusted 
counsellor and go-between, that Washington was to treat with 
the tribe at Casa Blanca. The law could not be relied upon to 
do them justice, but Marco would go direct to Washington and 
lay the matter before the President. Money was necessary for 
his journey, and this his audience were prepared to furnish, the 
hat being already in rapid circulation. The poorest man pres- 
ent, in rags and lacking a meal, was stripping himself of a 
day’s earnings to contribute his mite. 
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Antonio made his way to the fore, and mounting upon the 
wagon-step demanded attention. 

** Do not believe a man whose first appeal is for money,’’ he 
said, in the language of the tribe. Marco had used Spanish, a 
vile patois at that. ‘‘ This man is a deceiver. He is not even 
of our tribe. He is the sort of a man who fattens on the 
misery of others. The President has no use for his advice. 
Such as he have no influence at Washington.’ 

Here, as if by accident, Antonio was jostled from his perch. 
The horses, that had stood with hanging heads, now started 
forward at the cut of a whip. Marco, who seemed to have 
foreseen the movement, had swung himself into the wagon and 
was borne in triumph to the, council chamber, where he con- 
tinued his harangue. Antonio was left with a small following 
upon the hillside. 

“*It is no use,’’ said Felipe, ‘‘ They will believe him. I am 
not sure myself but a dollar given him might be well invested. 
Something must be done. You, Antonio, have neither money 
nor influence. We are to lose our homes unless we can raise 
the six thousand dollars for the appeal.’’ 

“Are the bonds fixed at that ?’’ asked Antonio. 

“Yes; five hundred for Wilson, and six thousand for us. 
They pretend that it is because there are several of us in the 
case.’”’ 

“ What injustice !’’ exclaimed Antonio under his breath. 

“It might as well be six million,’’ continued Felipe. ‘“‘What 
a pity you have not your money. They were saying before 
you came that you acted as if you possessed the fortune you 
expected. You wished to be Captain and to rule where older 
heads should have first place. If you had money, that would 
be different. Marco makes definite promises, and he asks 
nothing except the chance to prove his word. You seek first 
of all your own advancement. Marco might have been Cap- 
tain if he were born in the tribe.’’ 

** Fortunate for us that he is not. Felipe, you are my friend, 
and I count upon you to call a meeting of the younger men at 
nine tonight by the big oak in the hollow. I will be there to 
give you reasons why youshould trust meand not Marco. Se- 
cure a majority of the voters if you can.’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


T the appointed hour, while Marco was treating his inti- 
mates to the forbidden firewater at Jennings’s saloon, 
while the more conservative Indians were dancing the old war- 
dances with mystic wailing chants to the rhythm of the sacred 
rattle, while the women were wailing over their jeopardized 
hearthstones, Antonio stood beneath the oak tree and disclosed 
his purposes to a handful of his comrades. 
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He appealed to their intelligence, he treated them as men 
who might one day rank as equals of the white men and share 
the privileges of the country whose first-born sons they were. 
Vain demands and useless complainings would win no favor at 
Washington. They must use the machinery of the law. An 
appeal must be filed, by which they might maintain their 
rights. 

“There is no absolute justice in the matter,”” he concluded. 
‘“We are not here to demand what once was ours, but only 
that to which we can establish a legal claim. Our wishes can- 
not guide us. We must have a reasonable hope. There is 
hope in an appeal. Will you trust me? Will you give me 
your votes? Will you secure me a majority if I raise the 
amount of the bonds?” 

“‘ Six thousand dollars |’ commented Felipe breathlessly. 

** Yes, yes, if you do that you shall be Captain!” So his 
audience pledged themselves in tumultuous enthusiasm, and 
the meeting broke up. 

Through the shadows of the misty mantle which the moun- 
tain had drawn about its shoulders, the dwellers on the reser- 
vation met and passed at midnight on the homeward path. 
Marco and his boon companions made the darkness ring with 
shouts and drunken laughter. 

** I choose the postoffice land for my share,’’ said old Diego, 
“the postoffice, and the store, and the sweet crackers in the 
window.” 

“T’ll go halves with you and take the grog-shop,”’ said 
another. “Think of it, whiskey all you want—rivers of 
whiskey !”’ 

**T’ll take the white house,”’ said a younger man. “ I'll 
drive old Wilson out, and burnitdown! Whoop! Hallo !’’ 

‘Drunken dogs!’’ growled one of a couple of horsemen 
who passed at full gallop, and he laid about him with a riding 
whip to such effect that the most unsteady of the revelers lost 
balance and fell, being saved from the trampling hoofs only by 
that providence which shields the drunken. The younger 
horseman reined his mount long enough to observe that no 
one had been injured, long enough therefore to hear a full 
share of the curses which fell upon him at recognition ; then 
with a heightened angry color he followed his friend, and dis- 
mounted at the door of Casa Blanca. 

“Well, it is no wonder they are angry, Burke,” said Mr. 
Wilson, who had already recovered his good-humor. ‘‘ Poor 
devils, they lose, we win. It is the way of the world. Come 
into the dining-room. I see a light, and from what I know of 
my girls I guess that on receipt of my telegram they brewed 
some punch to welcome us. Fact is, I hear a fiddle. They’ve 
asked the neighbors in and are dancing. I wonder what they 
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take us for? Perhaps youcan ride thirty miles and then dance 
at midnight. / could when I was young.” 

**T can hardly dance in riding costume,’’ said Burke. 

“But it is very becoming,’’ said Bessie who had suddenly 
appeared. ‘‘ We are here to congratulate you, Mr. Burke. We 
will forgive you dust and everything. You are the conquering 
hero, since you have won us our case. I knew you would. I[ 
believe you win in everything you undertake.’’ 

Burke followed heramong the merrymakers, a dozen or so, 
who were whirling to the strident notes of an ill-tuned fiddle. 
He went the more willingly, since through the open door he 
had caught a glimpse of Dorothea Fairfax. 

She had turned pale when she overheard Bessie’s words, 
and she hardly answered Burke’s greeting, though his eyes 
forced her to recognize the joy he felt at sight of her. 

“It has been so long since I have seen you!’’ he said, 
noticing how well her evening dress became her, her lovely 
neck and arms partly revealed among its laces and ribbons. 

‘**T must go home,’’ she stammered. 

‘**But you will dance with me before you go?’’ 

‘* Not if the case has gone against us. Notif all the poor 
people down there are homeless.’’ 

‘*Do you blame me very much?’’ asked Burke. 

‘*IT am not here at any rate to congratulate you,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘I did not understand Miss Wilson’s purpose. I 
did not know you were expected. I did not know the suit 
had been decided.’’ 

She spoke hurriedly, in agitation. Burke saw that her only 
wish was to escape. 

“I am not going to dance myself, ‘‘he said. ‘‘I am not 
dressed for it, nor in the humor. May I see you home?’’ 

“*It is only a step. I can go very well alone,’’ she answered. 

Burke accepted no rebuff, and ran for her shawl, unheeding 
Bessie’s protests except to promise a quick return—foreseeing 
that he might perjure himself. 

Dorothea was absent-minded and unresponsive. Burke be- 
gan uneasily to recognize the barrier between them. 

‘** Pray take my arm,’’ he said, ‘‘and come upon this side of 
the road, for some Indians are coming and they are all drunk 
tonight. They are rude and insulting, as I have found to my 
cost.’’ 

“* Not all of them, I am sure,’’ she answered with a danger- 
ous spark in hereye. ‘‘I happen to recognize these as my 
friends, and I will relieve you of the necessity of accompany- 
ing me further by joining them.’’ 

Burke bit his lip in vexation, as she ran forward and put her 
arm around the shoulder of a weeping woman who leaned 
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towards her and looked up trustfully into her face. ‘‘ What is 
it, Marta?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Why is she crying so, Antonio? ”’ 

**T came home late,’’ replied Antonio, ‘‘and I found Marta 
was gone, no one knew where. I have been seeking her every- 
where, and found her at last in the graveyard, stretched on 
Fernando’s grave, praying that she might die now that she 
can no longer own the ground where he rests.” 

Marta’s sobs burst out afresh. 

** But we are going to appeal the case,’’ he continued. ‘‘She 
must not give up yet !”’ 

“Oh, can you do that, Antonio? ”’ asked Dorothea eagerly ; 
and the heads of the two were bent together as they walked 
on, forgetting Burke, until words and forms were lost in the 
darkness. 

Burke stood with bowed head, frowning. The discomfiture 
was as unwelcome as unexpected. His love for Dorothea, 
which had tinged every thought for weeks, now sprang into 
new and imperious life at the urgent touch of jealousy. Scorn 
and anger contended within him. It was impossible that he 
could be jealous of an Indian he told himself. He could never 
think so ill of his beloved. But the enthusiasm of philanthropy 
often makes personal appeal to women who'deal with affairs al- 
ways in the concrete. It was this which had thrust him sud- 
denly beyond the range of Dorothea’s sympathies. He stood as 
the oppressor of a helpless race in whose cause she had taken 
arms. He realized that he was deeply, irretrievably in love, and 
bound first of all to win love at itsown price. It was not his part 
to haggle over the merits of these precious Indians. Let Dorothea 
fix her own value on them and he would accept it. He was 
almost ready to argue upon their side in the appeal ; and arriv- 
ing at this conclusion he laughed aloud at his folly, turned on 
his heel, and made his way to the White House, avoiding the 
music and the dancers ; and reached his room to seek his bed, 
but not to sleep. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


SUN AND ORANGE. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


Charged with the memory of a royal folly 
The sands of Pactolus still shine, they say. 
The end of avarice is melancholy, 
Content lies hid in gifts of every day. 


But here the Kingly Touch is full of blessing. 
Our faithful Midas fingers these green spheres, 
Gentle and warm, persuasive and caressing, 
And lo! at last the precious gold appears. 





SS AS US a aE REE = 


The Philippines are a “ chance,” not a duty. 


It is wonderful how many people cultivate the kind of moral eyesight 
which makes a thing that was wrong before it was done right after— 
and solely because—it has been done. 


Grace Ellery Channing, author of 7he Sister of a Saint, has become 
associate editor of this magazine ; and Margaret Collier Graham, author 
of Stories of the Foothills, writes a regular department in it. The 
simple announcement needs no boasting to made it stronger. 


WHERE’S The rubber crop grows shorter, and the demand longer. An 
OUR inconceivable fortune awaits the discoverer of an adequate sub- 
@oopyeaR? stitute for the boiled sap of the Cahuchu. Rubber up to $2000 

a ton, and not a he-Yankee of us all ae to utilize the elastic 

that is going to waste in the kind of conscience that can convince 


itself that Hawaii asked to be annexed to us, and that God wants us to 
civilize the Philippines because we think we can make money at the 


job. 

“ET NOS This talk of ‘‘ the good old times”’’ isn’t wholly senile, after all. 
MUTAMUR In the abolition days, for instance, no one thought of propos- 
IN ILLIS.” ing that the Negros be taken from their Southern masters and 
given to Northern masters—who would of course have been better 
masters because ~~ didn’t understand the Negro so well. A good 
master is just as as a bad master, when it comes to the scales of 
human freedom. Every man isentitled to have no master at all—or else 

the United States is a colossal lie. . 


OUR Another California summer is laid away with its forebears. A 
PERFECT good summer, as they are all. No one died of it. For six 
FALL. months the sun has shone ; and it has never once struck down a 
human being nor a dumb beast. No one has lost a night’s sleep by it, 
nor spent a gasping se 

With October a subtle change befell. The air began to sparkle, and a 
delicious chill possessed it. The summer hazes were gone, and the 
mountains came marching in from their summer distance. Another 
blanket had to be laid upon the blankets that covered us in August ; and 
a million new stars upstarted in the clarified sky. The only thing the 
rest of the United States knows that remotely suggests it is the Indian 
Summer of the East ; and a California October is as much more delicious 

than that as that is more delicious than an Eastern spring thaw. 


SHALL WE From all over the United States comes the of our volunteers 
HAVE to be mustered out. It is no still, small voice, either. But if 
HIRELINGS? we are to be Imperial we must have big armies in our colonies. 

The pen omy alone, with eight million << whom more than 

half are direct savages, and more than half the other half only as 

civilized as our A es—will not be exactly a “ two-company post.”’ 

We shall need at least 50,000 soldiers there, if we take and keep these 
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But Americans will not do garrison in the Philippines. That is evi- 
dent now, even to those too stupid to have foreseen it. What then? 
Shall we go around the world to put a yoke on savages ; and hire an 
army of Hessians to keep it there? 


While we are looking around for a lands in which to ANOTHER 
** plant the banner of civilization,” it might be well toturn our OF OUR 


ly glance on Illinois, That issaid to bearich country— “RESPONSIBILITIES.” 


wherefore it would repay missionarying. As to its need of our unselfish 
offices, there cannot be the penumbra of a dubitation. The Philippines 
are mostly black-and-tan, but they never had a Tanner. 


In Roosevelt’s Rough Riders (so he tellsthe Lion) there were AMERICANS 
about fifty men of Indian blood; and they “did as well as AND 


anyone, and were treated the same as anyone else by officers 

and men.”” Well, why not? Shouldn’t the First Americans be Ameri- 
can, if they have a decent chance? And what sort of an American is it 
that won’t “treat them the same ’’ when they earn it? 

Mr, Roosevelt isn’t one of the ‘‘ Indian lovers,’’ but he isa man. And 
what we need in all our national relations with the weaker—the Indian 
or the Negroor the Chinaman or the Kanaka—isn’t half so much “‘phil- 
anthropy”’ (as the word is debased) as it is manliness. 


The fear of God and of good English (one of His most TAKE 


AMERICANS. 


excellent creature.:) is not in them that talk of our ‘“‘re- THEM 


taining’’ the Philippines. People “retain” what they have, 

not what they haven’t. We have two towns out of an enormous archi- 
pelago of 1400 islands and eight million people. We can, of course, 
take the rest ; but until we take we cannot retain. 


FIRST. 


Notoriously inaccurate all his life; anobserverwho neversaw SHAFTER’S 


anything so big as his own superiority to it; a traveler who 
counts the scheme of creation dectead merely as a screen upon 
which to project the image of his cleverness ; not even a kindergartner, 
as yet, in any phase of war ; and already in his youth a byword of un- 
equaled vanity, Richard Harding Davis is not quite the person to im- 
| ea our old war-dog Shafter. Richard is a nice thing to look at. He 
brave in his way ; and he is unearthly clever. But beside a man, like 
the one of Santiago, he is a poor little chattering mannikin. 

Mr. Davis tries to tell us that Santiago de Cuba was won in spite of 
Shafter ; solely by the skill of the captains and the valor of the line. 
Well, Shafter knew the officers and men, perhaps. It may even be that 
he expected them to do what they did. nerals before now have been 
known to plan a campaign with some reference to the number and 
character of their men. Anyhow, “‘the old man” took Santiago. No 
greenhorn’s theories are valuable as against that fact. 

The animus of this disgraceful attack on Gen, Shafter is that he failed 
to recognize the divinity of the gentleman who has stood godfather to a 
brand of cigarettes, and displaced, in the United States, all other prov- 
erbs of conceit, and treated him (and a few other of our intolerable 
ee eps tg “just like common reporters,”” Fahncy! It is an unspeak- 
able pity that Scribner’s Magazine—one of the sanest, best and highest- 

periodicals in the round world—should have been so hungry for 
war news as to swallow this swollen young man’s brilliant but indecent 
“ getting even’’ with Shafter. 


—— who ought to know better—and do know better when- WE CAN 
ever 


ey have a rush of brains to the head—are talking a AND WE 


— deal nowadays about our “moral obligation ’’ to take the 

ilipinos and other half-civilized peoples ‘‘ under our protection.’’ Hm! 
A moral obligation, no doubt, to treat them as philanthropically as we 
have treated our Indians—whom we rob and oppress until they turn, 


HIGH 
TREASON, 


“CANT.” 
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and then kill off for their rebellion. As philanthropically as we treat 
the Chinese—proscribed, disfrauchised, and occasionally mobbed. As 
hilanthropically as we have treated our Southern Negroes—deprived 
(ia the teeth of the Constitution and our laws) of their right of sui , 
per a apart as if they were pariahs, and lynched every week in the 
iendar, 

Nay, verily! We haven’t any ‘‘ moral obligation” to do anything to 
the Filipinos except to give them the freedom we prate so much of— 
which can be given only by leaving them free from us. Conscience has 
but one line of conduct ; and if we can collectively hush our pockets 
long enough to hear our conscience, we shall leave the Philippines free 
from Spain, free from the United States, free from any and all masters, 
to work out whatever destiny they can earn. 


wHyY The United States is in many ways the foremost nation of the 
SHOULD WE earth. Why? Because it has had vast armies and a bigger 
CHANGE? navy than anyone else? Nay! It has had neither. It 
wn from nothingness to supremacy without them—and very largely 
Coo it hadn’t them. More than half its ulation is here today 
because it had not these burdens, and other nations had. Millions of 
immigrants have come to the country which was not taxed to death for 
the maintenance of a great fighting machine ; nor trampled by an au- 
tocracy of soldiers ; nor cu with compulsory military service. 

All other countries have gone backward under the régime onr pro- 
fessional fools are trying to introduce here. We have gone forward 
without it. So let’s change | 

It is very much like saying to a man who has come to fulness of years 
and honor : 

‘*Here! You must carry a revolver!” 

“ But I never did such a thing. I don’t needit. Everyone ts 
me, and I am too large and po ul to be jumped by foo . Ihave 
lived my life and made a fortune and acquired an honorable name with- 
out carrying weapons. Why should | begin now?” 

“Ah, but you have new responsibilities. That you are mature and 
rich and honored shows that the Almighty wishes you to make other 
people stand round.”’ 

We all know what a respectable man would say to that sort of logic. 

But a nation is simply you, and I and the other fellow ; at least two- 
thirds of us res ble. And it cannot dodge the rules which bind one 
man to honorable conduct. 


Rome has to howl, to keep its vocal chords in trim, A year ago it 
was because “Butcher” Weyler began to starve the reconcentrados 
(whom we finished). Today it is because Hon. Russell A. Alger, Secre- 
tary of War of the United States of America, has been Ameri- 
can soldiers. And yet we deem the Yankee clever at a ‘‘ swap.’ 


Governor of New York it is—or is to be—and we cannot have Our 
Teddy at present. But perhaps by the time his term is over another of 
its figureheads will be obliging enough to die or resign ; and the Lion 
unanimously requests Mr. Roosevelt to remember that he is wanted 
then as president of the University of California. 


How much easier to be polite and clever away from home! Santiago 
and Manila, and a score of other foreign names, are a pretty good taste 
in the American mouth just now. But how about Virden ? 


The only trouble with the battle of Santiago is that it was “fit” 
without asking that eminent military expert Richard-harding-davis 
how to fight it. 








%, WHICH TS, 
:_ WRITTEN 


We look to be in danger of learn- 

Se ing again, via London, who are our 

Se prophets. Joaquin Miller, the most un- 

' tamed and booted, but the most inevitable, of our 

poets, would hardly have been known to an American 

audience if England had not discovered his extraordinary genius ; and 

he is not the only one who has to leave his provincial surroundings to 
be found. 

Those who know how to think do not need to be told that Ina Cool- 
brith is a poet—a word, by the way, which these pages never mean to 
take in vain. Those who reflect with their hearing (as do most) now 
stand in the way to arrive at the same knowledge. For England has 
discovered her, and there is a large Coolbrith boom in London. The 
Outlook (the English, not the American, periodical of that name) is 
sponsor of it, and has given the most generous appreciations of a Cali- 
fornia poet whom Califo rnia has shamefully neglected. ‘‘Asinspired a 
writer of verse as any now alive,”’ says the Outlook. “Reading such 
verse and pandering at the dim recognition awarded such singer by her 
compatriots, the ari provincialism of the bulk of United States criti- 
cism comes forcibly home to us.’ 

No beast can be more biggoty that the Lion against the barber's itch 
writers who infest us ; but it really does seem to him time that Califor- 
nians in particular and the country by-and-large, at least went through 
the motions of intelligence with regard to the few writers we have who 
are absolutely genuine. 


Theodore H. Hittell, whose monumental work on the history 4 G00D 
of this State has already been noticed in these pages, has now “ BRIEF 
issued, for use in schools, Book I of a Brief History of Califor- HISTORY.’ 
nia. This first book, which treats of ‘‘ Discovery and Early Voyages,”’ 
is an earnest of the excellence and value of the series, aud is remarkably 
free from inaccuracy. True, the bay of San Francisco is not ‘‘the most 
spacious and magnificent harbor in the world;’’ and the account of 
Fray Juan de Padilla, the first martyr of Kansas, is inexact. But I 
know of no other book in this line which escapes with so little criticism. 
The Stone Educational Co., San Francisco. 








The New Economy, by Laurence Gronlund, the collectivist FoR 
author of Zhe Co-operative Commonwealth, aims to present, “‘ A ALL 
Peaceable Solution of the Social Problem.’’ It is earnest, am- OUR ILLS. 
bitious and thoughtful ; sounder than such essays are wont to be, and 
withal an interesting contribution to a subject we shall all have to think 
of, whether we willor no. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


Merton Leland Miller has printed 4 Preliminary Study of the Pueblo of 
Taos, N. M., the results of his three months in that interesting village 
in 1896. The paper is a creditable one, leaning largely on Bandelier ; 
and is marred by few errors of fact or of judgment. Such misspellings 
as ‘‘d’Alvarado”’ and d’Arellano’’ should not appear here; and even a 
new student of the Southwest should not quote Prince and Poore and 
Davis as authorities in history. University of Chicago. 
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Laird & Lee, Chicago, have published a very convenient Practica/ 
Spanish Instructor, vest pocket size, with 5000 words and phrases in 
Spanish and English and their pronunciation. It is a useful booklet 
just now, though its pronunciations are not exact—for instance it 
wholly disregards the y sound of ll and fi. Cloth 25 cents, morocco 
50 cents. 


The passenger department of the Santa Fé Route has issued a very 
handsome brochure of 7he Moki Snake Dance. Aside from the barbar- 
ism of misspelling Moqui, the booklet is far above the average of such 
publications. Walter Hough appears as author; but the pages bear 
everywhere the earmarks of C. A. Higgins’s excellent taste. 


The Los Angeles 7imes is doing rather unusual service for a news- 
paper by publishing serially in the Sunday number a translation of 
Father Crespi’s diary of the first overland journey in California. This 
important document has hitherto been inaccessible to students who are 
limited to English. 

The Critic, in its new magazine form— the size of the LAND oF Sun- 
SHINE — is certainly much more attractive and convenient than it was 
asa folio. So far as permanence goes, the monthly number is easily 
worth the four weeklies ; and in character it is the same old Critic—if 
not more so. 


Louis J. Block, the Chicago poet, has issued a handsome little volume 


of Capriccios. Like all Mr. Block’s work, the prose and verse are ex- 
alted—perhaps a trifle overhead—full of high thought and high express- 
ion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


The Arena, long a by-word as asylum for the slightly underdone, has 

in suspended publication. Not, alas, that our supply of Aching 

oids is running short. Perhaps the matter with the Arena was that it 
had lucid intervals. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are bringing out a new volume—somewhere about 
his twentieth—by Charles Frederick Holder of Pasadena, a member of 
the SUNSHINE staff. It is a book for boys, and is entitled 7reasure 
Divers. 


Gelett Burgess, the lineal ascendent of Larks and Purple Cows, is 
“having fun with ’’ the village of Lunnon, where the townspeople in- 
clined to take him as seriously as our blissful East did. 


Way & Williams, of Chicago, have transferred their publishing busi* 
ness to H. S. Stone & Co., probably the most successful young publish- 
ing firm in the country. 


The Harpers are issuing a ificent two-volume edition, illustrated 
by Eric Pape, of Gen. Lew W: ’s historically ridiculous but stirring 
romance Zhe Fair God. 


The Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y., have made an innovation in 
the habits of publishers. They send any of their books “‘ on approval.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issuing this fall 7he Black Curtain, a Cal- 
ifornia novel by Flora Haines Loughead of Santa Barbara. 


Another of the’attractive “‘ Lark Classics ’’ is out — Kipling’s Deart- 
mental Ditties, The Vampire, etc. Wm. Doxey, San Francisco. 50,cents. 





THE ANGLE OF REFLECTION. 


BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 


It has been urged against the successful American that he is PENNY 
unwilling to retire upon acquiring a competence and thus wise 
make way for others, but continues to accumulate with selfish 
disregard for the struggles of younger men. 

Since young America is the son of his father, it is not likely that he is 
greatly disheartened by the competition of his elders; but this does not 
make the charge against them unworthy of consideration. Ifasensible 
man—and the American business man is sensible to the verge of bigotry 
—refuses independent leisure when it is within his grasp, it must be for 
one, or two, or all of three reasons: love of power, inability to entertain 
himself, or increasing demand upon him. 


Strangely at variance with our old school reader is the fact AND POUND 
that wealth has come to be synonymous with influence in our FOOLISH. 
modern vocabulary. It would seem that the revised copy 
books read, ‘‘Knowledge of money-making is power.’’ But the con- 
trol of one’s fellow men through money is in reality a very crude and 
brutal form of power. It is the corporal punishment of the school of 
life ; as far removed from vital personal influence as the sting of a lash 
is from the grasp of a hand. 


If the successful citizen is fond of power, why not cultivate WHY NOT, 
a liking for some of its higher forms? If he enjoys using his INDEED? 
fellow men, why not use them to some social good purpose? 
It may be well to exact of a man that he shall demonstrate sufficient 
ability to take care of himself and his own (in other words ‘“‘to make 
money ”’) before we are willing to heed his voice in public affairs ; but 
once demonstrated, why should he go on reiterating it to the exclusion 
of everything else? Why not forsake mere money getting and give at 
least a part of his energy to his municipality and to his state? 


The question is as far from being a new one asitisfrom being LEISURE, 
satisfactorily answered. America has need ofa leisure class in NOT LOAFING. 
politics. Not idlers—of such Heaven knows we have enough 
and to spare everywhere—but successful men who are neither too old 
nor too busy to lend a hand in the guidance of the public business. 

The man who is “‘in politics’’ for his bread and butter is a dead letter 
morally. If he is there to help some other man butter his bread, he is 
for the time being a morsel cipher; and so long as the management of 
affairs is given over to him and his kind the public coffer will be a crib, 
and those who eat there cattle. 

Today the decent, industrious, non-office-seeking citizen en- THE POUND 
ters politics only to correct abuses—never to prevent them. OF CURE. 
He waits until things are malodorous from neglect and then 
rushes in, laying about him vigorously with one hand and grasping his 
nose with the other while he calls aloud for approval that he subjects 
himeelf to such discomfort for the public safety. When it is all over 
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and he is properly disinfected he returns to his counting-room or to his 
desk and informs you that he “‘has had enough of politics; it is too 
filthy for him.’’ And who has a right to blame him? Certainly not 
those whose daily shirking has made his sacrifice necessary. 


And why do good men shirk public duty? The answer takes 


TO Live. us back to the beginning. They must make money. When 


** MADE” 
AND WASTED. 


“aS OTHER 
PEOPLE DO.” 


REFINED 


they have made it, they must take care of it ; and thus the leis- 
ure each one dreamed would be his when success came is postponed 
until he occupies the smallest piece of real estate his wealth has ever 
purchased. 
There is no cure for inordinate commercialism but the cultiva- 
tion of taste. Nine-tenths of the money spent for luxuries in 
America today is spent for things which the world were better 
without; gilt and plush and tinsel abominations paid for in the blood 
of good men and true, and demanded by the ignorance of women as 
good and true as they. We are wont to excuse this misdirected energy 
lightly. ‘‘ Of course,” we say, “‘they want their families to have what 
other people have.”” Forgetting that other people have every form of 
vice which goes by the name of art or ornament, and that other people’s 
having a thing is too often a good reason for avoiding it. 


The man who employs sixteen hours of the day in earning 
money, and not one hour in learning how to spend it; who 
measures his wants and those of his family by what “other 

people have’’ instead of by what they ought to have, is largely respon- 
sible for his own overwork. A thorough knowledge of what is good 
and desirable and beautiful—in other words taste on the part of men 
and women alike—would go a long way toward lightening the burden 
which seems to be cramping our men, by substituting a definite, well 
grounded, attainable ambition for that indefinite, ever-shifting, unat- 
tainable something ca!/ed fashion. 


It is only to the highest refinement that simplicity is ae 
o the 


SIMPLICITY. ble. Indeed, the highest refinement ¢s simplicity. 


BOTH 


TO BLAME. 


crude of soul a small income means squalor, and in his hands 
it becomes squalor. Having no standard he scrambles for wealth, not 
to carry out his own plans, but to do “‘as other people do; ’’ and having 
attained it he builds, buys and bequeathes out of the fullness of his 
purse and the emptiness of his mind, making the world an uglier place 
by his efforts, oy excusing himself from any public duty in conse- 
quence. 


Are women to blame? In so far as they create the demand 

for senseless superfluities— yes. Since they are half the 

people, doubtless half the wisdom and half the folly shall die 
with them. 

Theoretically, contentment is the result of gratified wants, mental, 
moral and physical. Supply is the dividend, demand the divisor and 
happiness the quotient. How few of us remember that the quotient 
may be increased by a divisor as well as by increasing the 
dividend! And shall we relapse into barbarism by uiring little? 
Not if we insist that that little shall be of the best, shail 1 have perma- 
| a mechanical and artistic value, shall be a joy, not only today but 
orever. 


South Pasadena, Cal 
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BATTERY PD, CALIFORNIA HEAVY ARTILLERY, IN HEAVY MARCHING ORDER. Photo by Geo, O. Dotter, U. 8. ¥ 
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WORTHY OF ITS POPULARITY. 


N the development of the locality too much credit cannot be given 
to the Los Angeles-Pacific Railway, which has given Los Angeles 
the most rapid suburban electric service on the continent, con- 

nected it with Sinta Monica, and also opened up for suburban residence 
and cultivate the rich and frostless district along the Cahuenga foothill 


~ 





American Eng. Co. pETWEEN LOS ANGELES AND SANTA MONICA Photo. by Hammond 


region. The establishment of this line not only means a most com- 
fortable half-hour service in summer and winter, and every sixty 
minutes during the fall, to pleasure seekers, for the inconsiderate amount 
of 50 cents for the round trip, but the upbuilding of the district along 
the two branches comprising the seventy miles of the line. This im- 
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L. A. Ene. Co ALONG THE CAHUENGA FOOTHILLS Photo. by Pierce 
portant work has been accomplished by local capital and the indomitable 
perseverance of a few of our own people, and reflects corresponding 
credit upon its promoters, General Sherman and the indefatigable and 
indispensable general manager, Mr. E. P. Clarke, and their associates. 


If you want a Christmas present for a gentleman, write F. B. Silverwood. 











